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Setting and Lighting 
For the Puppet Stage 


William Ireland Duncan 


Much of what I have to say about 
setting and lighting can be found in 
many excellent books, though most 
of them are written in terms of “live” 
theatre rather than the puppet 
theatre. And I might say, in pass- 
ing, that a knowledge of all phases 
and techniques of “live” theatre will 
help you immeasurably in your work 
with puppets. Perhaps all I can hope 
to do is to stimulate your interest in 
consulting some of the many books 
which are available to you. In them 
you will find information on the 
materials and techniques used in 
constructing all types of settings, so 
I shall not cover that aspect of the 
subject. Instead, I should like to dis- 
cuss the function of setting and light- 
ing on the puppet stage, and to offer 
some suggestions for using them most 
effectively. 

First, let us remember that in all 
theatre, puppet or “live”, the empha- 
sis belongs on the actor. What the 
author has to say, the story that is 
to be told, reaches the audience 
largely through what the actor says 
and does. Setting and lighting then 
contribute most to the production 
when they focus attention on the 
actor. 

Most puppet productions fall into 
two classes—they are either dramatic 
presentations (plays) or variety pro- 
grams — jugglers, acrobats, dancers, 
and so on. In the latter, the variety 
program, we are usually interested 
only in what the puppet is doing and 
how he is doing it, and not at all in 
where he is doing it. Here we wish 
to display the grace and agility of the 
dancer, the skill of the juggler and 


acrobat. These performers usually 
need merey a background, one which 
will allow the audience to focus its 
complete attention on the puppet. 
Probably numbers of this type are 
best presented in front of plain 
drapes and in brillant light. In any 
event, setting, in the usual sense, is 
not very important in this type of 
program. 

The design of settings and lighting 
for a play presents a very different 
problem, for here we are concerned 
with telling a story involving a cer- 
tain group of characters, and usually 
the action occurs not just anywhere, 
but in a specific: place or places. The 
setting is not just a background in 
front of which the actors appear. It 
is the visual environment of the play 
and the characters live their stage 
lives within it. This setting should 
help to create and project the mood 
of the play, and, through the arrange- 
ment of its parts it should provide 
the puppets with opportunities for 
expressive movement and grouping. 

In addition, the settings for a play 
may, and usually should, tell the 
audience something about the story 
and the characters involved — who 
they are, where they are, how they 
live, whether they are rich or poor, 
their tastes, and so on. This is not 
to say that settings for the puppet 
stage should be loaded with detail, 
that every leaf should be painted on 
the tree, that a kitchen set should 
contain every conceivable kind of 
utensil in miniature, or that the 
patchwork quilt need actually be 
made of patches. On the contrary, a 
setting should be suggestive rather 








than literal. A few well-chosen, 
significant details will stimulate the 
imagination of the audience so that it 
will unconsciously fill in what is not 
actually shown. And these few, 
rather large, details will be seen well 
back in the auditorium, while a great 
many small ones will produce only a 
hazy, blurred effect. 

The setting which calls attention to 
itself. for whatever reason, is to be 
avoided. On the other hand, that 
setting which is so right and appro- 
priate that it is almost unnoticed by 
the audience is the one to strive for. 
This last is difficult to achieve in the 
puppet theatre because audiences 
seem to be impressed with anything 
made on a miniature scale. The small 
size alone seems to elicit admiration. 

The puppet stage is unlike most 
others in one particular respect. 
Most puppet stages are fairly wide 
and, in proportion to their width, 
extremely shallow. The principal 
reason for the stage being shallow, 
especially the marionette stage, is 
that there is a limit to the distance 
to which the average puppeteer can 
stretch his arms. This situation is 
responsible for two tendencies in 
many shows. First, there is a pre- 
ponderance of movement from side 
to side on the stage and very little 
between upstage and downstage. Sec- 
ond, most or all of the setting is 
placed so far upstage that it is im- 
possible for the puppets to live with- 
in it. It becomes a mere background, 
having little relation to the move- 
ment of the puppets which must take 
place in front of it rather than within 
it. 

I should like to suggest three meth- 
ods for overcoming these disadvan- 
tages of the shallow stage. (1) Use 
the third dimension. Get your pup- 


pets up in the air. I don’t suggest 
defying the law of gravity, but 
wherever possible let them climb 


trees and fences, and sit on rocks. 
Let them look out from upstair win- 


dows and balconies, and let them 
walk up and down stairways and 
group themselves on platforms of 
various levels when the play permits. 
(2) Bring the setting downstage 
wherever possible. Place parts of 
settings and properties—trees, rocks, 
columns and furniture—so that pup- 
pets can move about behind them as 
well as in front of them. This may 
make manipulation more complicated, 
but the increased plasticity and depth 
obtained will be well worth it. (3) 
The third method of increasing the 
apparent depth of the stage may be 
called color zoning. As you probably 
know, the warm colors—reds, oranges 
and yellows—seem to advance toward 
us and the cool colors—blues, purples 
and greens—seem to recede. The in- 
tensity of colors produces the same 
effect— pure, strong colors seem 
nearer than those containing large 
amounts of grey. By controlling 
these factors in painting your sets, 
using warm bright colors in the 
downstage areas and cool, less in- 
tense colors upstage, an appearance 
of great depth may be achieved. 

And now we come to a considera- 
tion of lighting the puppet stage. 
This is a somewhat difficult subject 
to discuss because, unlike the situa- 
tion in the “live” theatre, there are 
not many lighting instruments de- 
signed and manufactured especially 
for the puppet stage; and many 
people find those available too ex- 
pensive for their use and consequent- 
ly resort to Xmas tree lights and other 
makeshifts. However, I shall try to 
explain some of the principles in- 
volved and hope that you will find 
them helpful in using whatever in- 
struments you may have, may make, 
or otherwise acquire. 

Stage lighting can serve several 
purposes. (1) It can provide illumina- 
tion so that the actors and their 
surroundings are made visible to us. 
(2) Through the production of high- 
lights and shadows it can reveal form, 
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emphasizing the  three-dimensional 
quality of everything on the stage 
which has three dimensions. (3) It 
can create an illusion of nature— 
time of day, season of the year 
and so on. (4) It can induce or 
heighten a dramatic mood, thereby 
directly affecting the emotional re- 
sponse of the audience. 

In using light to accomplish these 
purposes we must control four fac- 
tors—Distribution, Intensity, Direction 
and Color. Distribution, placing light 
where we want it, is accomplished 
through the use of several instru- 
ments, the most common being foot- 
lights, borderlights (that is, a row of 
lights placed inside and above the 
proscenium opening) and spotlights. 
Borderlights are used for over-all 
illumination of the setting and acting 
area, footlights are used to illuminate 
the shadows cast by the borderlights, 
and spotlights are used to emphasize 
the puppets by directing additional 
light into the space in which the 
puppets move, that is, the acting 
area. For lighting purposes we may 
define the acting area as the entire 
floor space within the set and up to 
a height slightly above the tallest 
puppet. 

Intensity of all lights is controlled 
either with dimmers, or by using 
lamps of various wattages. 

Since footlights and borderlights 
are always located in the same place 
on the stage, the direction of the 
light supplied by them is fixed. This, 
however, is not true of spotlights, 
which may be placed in almost any 
location backstage if they are pro- 
vided with the proper means of 
attachment. 

The color of all lights can be con- 
trolled, of course, by using gelatin 
color media, usually held in metal 
frames secured in some manner to 
the front of the lighting instrument. 

Now I should like to explain, 
briefly, a method for lighting a set. 
If we begin by throwing on foot- 








lights and borderlights at full in- 
tensity we shall have a brilliantly 
iNuminated stage, but the audience 
will probably not see what happens 
on it too clearly. There are two 
reasons for this. First, everything on 
the stage, puppets, properties and 
setting, from the floor to the top of 
the rear wali or backdrop is lighted 
equally. There is no emphasis. The 
eye is attracted to the same extent 
by every part of the stage. Second, 
all the light is directed to the stage 
from the front. There are no shad- 
ows. Puppets’ properties and setting 
all appear to be flat, and we have 
a two-dimensional effect. Even with- | 
out the use of spots we can improve 
this situation. First we can lower 
the intensity of the  borderlights, 
either by using a dimmer, or by us- 
ing lamps of lower wattage in the 
borderlights. Amd we can get an 
even better and more _ interesting 
effect by using lamps of various wat- 
tages in the borderlights, so that the 
intensity varies from one side of the 
stage to the other. Then we can 
lower the intensity of the footlights 
in the same way, reducing their 
brightness until they no longer light 
the upper part of the back wall, but 
merely do away with the dark shad- 
ows of noses end chins caused by the 
borderlights. We will now have less 
light, but more visibility. 

Now if we have two or more spot- 
lights we can improve our lighting 
tremendously. If we place the spot- 
lights above and to the sides of the 
stage, and direct their light from 
there down into our acting area only 
(none on the setting), not covering 
the area evenly, but concentrating 
the light on those parts of it where 
the most interesting action occurs, 
we shall emphasize the puppets so 
that they stand out from their sur- 
roundings and thereby become more 
expressive. Now that we have light- 
ed the puppet independently, we can 
probably reduce the amount of light 

















on the set still further, improving 
again the plastic, three-dimensional 
quality which we desire. For it is 
not the amount of light, but the con- 
trast of light and dark which achieves 
the greatest amount of visibility. 

Cclor can be used in borderlights 





to heighten and bring out the colors 
used in costumes and settings. Foot- 
lights are usually most effective 
either with no color or with a light 
pink, and the best color for the light 
from the spots focused on the 
puppets is usually light pink. 


Using Music With Puppets 


Lewis Parsons 


(Lewis Parsons astounded P of A 
audiences with his masterful demon- 
strations of the use of music with 
puppets. Using a tape recorder with 
carefully selected bits from al] types 
of recorded music, he demonstrated 
with his own puppets tne infinite 
possibilities attained through this 
medium. His sensitivity to this means 
of interpretation can not be easily 
emulated. His scholarly approach 
showed a deep understanding of mu- 
sical techniques and_ interpretation, 
as well as a keen sense of appropri- 
ateness to a situation. The inspira- 
tion of his demonstration will cer- 
tainly lead the more serious pup- 
peteer to a more careful consideration 
of the music he selects in the future. 

Very definite assistance was given 
the puppeteer in a two-page list of 
carefully selected and classified rec- 
ords which Lewis prepared to accom- 
pany his demonstration.) 


For most of us using music with 
puppets means using phonograph re- 
cordings. There is no lack of material, 
in fact the very abundance of it causes 
confusion. Our task is one of select- 
ing and classifying rather than one 
of searching. Other difficulties arise 
from recent developments in the re- 
cording industry of great convenience 
to music lovers, but not at all help- 
ful to puppeteers. Most serious music 
has been released on long playing 





records making it difficult to obtain 
a variety of short items without buy- 
ing a lot of expensive records. Long 
playing attachments do not work well 
on the stage because the least vibra- 
tion upsets the needle in the delicate 
microgrooves. For this reason, and 
because of the fact that records 
broken are not easily replaced due to 
the rapid discontinuance of old issues 
it seems advisable to consider the 
tape recorder as the best means of 
providing the musical background for 
the show. Tapes do not scratch with 
use, and the danger of breakage is 
overcome, since a broken tape can be 
easily repaired. One can _ borrow 
records, or obtain them at libraries 
and extract just the portions needed. 
The popular priced tape recorders 
are hardly adequate for this as they 
give an inferior quality of tone when 
sufficiently amplified, they are sensi- 
tive to cold weather, and to dust, and 
have to Le serviced frequently when 
under the strain of constant use. One 
should use a recording speed of at 
least eight inches per second, and be 
sure that the fidelity of the rerord- 
ing is equai to the quality of a first 
class phonograph. 

In classifving recorded material we 
note two general types (1) back- 
grounds =nd (2) pantomines. Back- 
ground music is that which deals 
with the prodvction as thetre. but 
with the puppets themselves nly in- 
directly. Included in this c«ttegory 
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would be curtain raisers, scene 
changes, changing of lights to indicate 
passing of time or to invoke certain 
moods. It is music which is to help 
create the magical illusion of the 
theatre. We naturaily turn to music 
that is impressionistic, that has a 
symphonic texture and a _ pleasing 
melodic line. 

Pantomime music, on the other 
hand, is music which deals directly 
with the puppets as actors. It should 
be vital music with impelling move- 
ment, sharp rhythm, and clearly de- 
fined motives. Small combinations 
of instruments, or solo by unusual in- 
struments with definite tonal quali- 
ties are good. The eccentric and 


frotesque effects resulting from the 
dissonant harmonies of ultra modern 
composers are useful in puppet cari- 
cature. 

One method of making one’s own 
musical background is to utilize that 
varied tonal effects obtainable on the 
Solovox. Motives for the different 
puppet characters can be used as 
entrances showing the dramatic role 
of each puppet in the play. Other 
sound effects can be recorded on tape 
along with the musical phrases and 
interludes. The background of music 
and sound effects is released a little 
at a time as needed by means of a 
foot control which leaves the hands 
free to operate puppets. 


Festival Plays of 1952 


Three members of the P of A gra- 
ciously sacrificied their time, their 
meals and their sleep during the Festi- 
val, in order that the “JOURNAL” 
might bring you a complete coverage 
of Festival plays. We are greatly in- 
debted to Ethel Bart Wallace, Lewis 
Parsons and Paul Entrikin who ac- 
cepted this assignment. 


THE NATIVITY 


The idea of presenting a marionette 
play with a Biblical theme is as old as 
marionettes themselves. In the pre- 
sentation of the Stevens’ “Nativity” 
one senses a production built firmly 
upon the ancient traditions of puppetry 
which at the same time utilizes all the 
technical possibilities of modern stage 
craft. There is a reverence inherent 
in the majestic simplicity with which 
the play moves forward, in the re- 
Strained gestures of the puppets, and 
in the aerial voices of the music. A 
divine inspiration seems to suffuse the 
stage with the lighting of each scene. 





In the story, the preparation for the 
sublime event is developed along with 
a gradual revelation of the unhappi- 
ness and spiritual insecurity of the 
people who surround the Bible charac- 
ters. There is Eli, a troubled young 
man unable to accept the injustices of 
those in power ready even to question 
the goodness of God; Sparrow, the 
harlot, who eventually condemns her- 
self through the realization of the 
vanity of her desires; and Herod, the 
king, who becomes frightened when 
he cannot laugh away the wisdom of 
the wise man from India. The oppos- 
ing forces of evil are overcome by the 
quiet but tremendous power of spir- 
itual peace, a power which can be 
felt but not explained by the profane 
characters. The tragic emptiness of 
material wealth coupled with spiritual 
poverty. The viewpoint of Martin 
Stevens is not confined to religious 
dogma, but is a philosophy capable of 
being interpreted by each individual 
according to his own convictions. And 
the message becomes challenging and 
disturbing with the realization that 





the problem of the ancient world is the 
problem of the world of today. 

Seeing the Nativity” is a scul-stir- 
ring experience and an aesthetic de- 
light both to the eye and ear. The 
glowing scenes in which the figures 
compose naturally and harmoniously 
before the beautifully luminous drops 
are always in perfect taste, and the 
voice characterization is truly great 
drama. Perhaps what we will longest 
remember will be the rendering of the 
familiar Scriptural passage so beauti- 
fully spoken by the voices of Martin 
and Olga, the very reccllection of 
which will bring tears to the eyes 
for months to come. The Nativity is 
a great achievement in drama, a proof 
of the power of puppets to present a 
message stronger than innumerable 
sermons. 

Lewis Parsons 


TATTERMAN MARIONETTES 


The Louisana State University Sixth 
Summer Festival of Art, and the P of 
A Festival joined in giving us the 
opportunity of seeing the Tatterman 
Marionettes in “The Melon Thief” and 
“Legend of the Lightning”. A packed 
house thrilled to Ruth and William 
Duncan’s brilliant performance of 
these two unusual puppet shows. 

“The Melon Thief” is a Kyogen In- 
terlude, an oriental farce in verse, 
used as comic relief in the classic 
Japanese theatre between acts of Koh 
plays. The conventions of the Jap- 
anese theatre call for a bare stage with 
no props, and puppets walking in 
place. The landowner, yesterday so 
delighted with his luxuriant melon 
crop, finds that during the night a 
melon thief has torn up the vines, 
carried off most of the melons, and 
overturned the scarecrow. As he 
grieves over his loss, the thief returns 
to boast of his villainy and snatch 
whatever is left of the harvest. He 


does not realize that the landowner 
standing quietly by is not the scare- 
crow. The thief is so pleased with him- 
self that he reenacts the robbery. The 
landlord seizes him and carries him 
off. In this little “Interlude” the 
Duncans demonstrate very well that 
with beautiful puppets, skilful mani- 
pulation, and excellent voices, props 
are not always necessary. 

The “Legend of the Lightning” is 
made up of material from a number 
of folk tales (at least a thousand years 
old) of the Indians of Acoma, New 
Mexico, the “sky city”. The Moon 
Maiden is stolen by the Thunder God, 
who swoops from the clouds midst 
clapping of thunder, and takes the 
girl to his cave. Here she is kept 
prisoner by Tarantula, a nasty little 
creature filled with hate and tricks 
but much beloved by the audience. 
There is constant warfare between 
Tarantula and The Green One, a mon- 
ster who watches over the box of 
lightning in the opposite cave. Sun 
Arrow, the handsome Indian hero, 
defies the Thunder God, who carries 
him off to a mountain top to die. But 
a lively little squirrel and a friendly 
eagle help him to escape and rescue 
the Moon Maiden. Tarantula throws 
pepper into the Green One’s face; 
they fight and knock each other out. 
Sun Arrow makes off with the box 
of lightning and releases it to save 
himself and the Moon Maiden from 
the Thunder God’s vengeance. The 
Thunder God to this day roams the 
skies ratthing his thunderbolts as he 
vainly tries to catch the lightning. 

The Duncans, in this fast paced play 
demonstrate their requirements for 
a good puppet play: balance between 
dialog and movement; the use of nor- 
mal rather than “Punch” voices; move- 
ment up and down as well as across 
stage; third dimensional effects in 
both staging and lighting. In this, 
their thirtieth season, the Tattermans 
haven’t lost that “touch”! 

Ethel Bart Wallace 
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VALIANT LITTLE TAILOR 


Les and Eleanor Heath (Lesselli 
Marionettes) put on a strong forceful 
show,—lively, and full of solid good 
humor. It carried well to the audience 
and they liked it. Visually, you could 
see the characters even from the back 
of the theater. Audibly, the fine 
strong voices came through clearly. 
The lines, and the asides, were an open 
invitation to the audience to join in 
the fun. The story is familiar, but the 
Lessellis played up some of its features 
admirably. The two giants were a 
riot! Not very mean, and always ar- 
guing like school boys. Then a church 
scene, complete with pipe organ 
player and priest in a hushed atmos- 
phere that brought you right to the 
marriage altar. Of course, the hero 
saved the Princess from “a fate worse 
than death” in this case—marriage to 
the bad old prime minister, and mar- 
ried her, himself. But even these holy 
and dramatic doings couldn’t stifle the 
exhuberant humor of the Lessellis. 

We hope the distance from the West 
Coast won’t keep them away from the 
next Festival—we want more of the 


Lessellis, personally and profession- 
ally. 
Paul Entrikia 
SNOW WHITE 


“Snow White” by the Rufus Rose 
Marionettes was sparkling fantasy in 
verse,—not quite the way we remem- 
ber it from childhood, but better. The 
essentials of the old plot are there, 
although the interpretation is entirely 
different. The Rose’s “Snow White” 
is a restrained, sophisticated piece that 
captivates both adults and children. 

There are many striking features in 
this production. The bold, brilliant 
backdrops glide across the stage, one 
after the other, as the characters walk 
from the palace to the dwarf’s cottage 
end back,—a very effective device for 





a continous scene change, in keeping 
with the general fantasy effect. The 
music is as colorful as the backdrops. 
The variety of walking and movements 
the Roses can put into characters is 
amazing,—there’s the sprightly Snow 
White, the flouncy Queen, the stolid 
Woodman, the noble Prince, the bru- 
tally frank Mirror and the three 
(count ’em) dwarfs. It was a great 
show, but of course it didn’t take the 
Festival performance to discover that! 
Rufus, Margo and Jimmy are wonder- 
ful showmen. 

The Rose’s “Varieties” are always 
a special treat, whether you have seen 
them before or not. If you haven't, 
the precision of manipulation is breath 
taking. If you have, it is like 
meeting old friends again,—Astaire 
and Rogers, Togo the Clown, (with his 
infectious giggle) the graceful skater, 
the stalwart acrobat and that perky 
seal. Their trapeze artist is the best 
in the business. Among other things, 
he can “skin the cat” and turn two 
complete revolutions while holding a 
trapeze in each hand. Good stuff! 

Paul Entrikin 


ROBERTO LAGO 


It was a privilege for all of us to 
meet Roberto Lago, to talk with him 
about the important work he is doing 
in Mexico with his puppets, and ta 
see his demonstration. 

Roberto Lago is Director of the 
National Theatre in Mexico. For the 
past twenty years he has been teaching 
the 3R’s in the schools and using pup- 
pets to stimulate interest in school 
studies, as well as singing and dancing. 
He campaigns on health education and 
forest conservation, performs not only 
for children but for entire families in 
literacy “drives”, and gives courses in 
puppetry for teachers. Even in the 
old tales, purpose and propaganda 
peer through, but with a nice light 

(Continued on page 20) 


PUPPET PARADE 


WELCOME TO LOUISIANA 


Governor Robert S. Snowden (right) 
officially welcomed the Puppeteers of 
America to the state of Louisiana. 
Representing the P of A are (left to 
right) Dr. Lawrence Bazzell, local 
publicity. director; Ruth Duncan in 
charge of national publicity; Wil'iam 
I. Duncan, executive secretary of the 
P of A and Jean Wiksell, president 
of the P of A, 1951-1952. 


THE NATIVITY 


The “old, old story” was beautifully 
and reverently retold again by Martin 
and Ogla Stevens, in a new and more 
awe inspiring version of “The Nati- 
vity.” We have come to expect the 
highest type of religious drama when 
presented by the Steven’s Marionettes, 
but many who saw this year’s play 
felt it had surpassed all previous pro- 
ductions. 


FRANK PARIS 


Versatility, coupled with artistry, 
has won Frank Paris his reputation as 
one of the foremost variety enter- 
tainers in the country today. There 
is no phase of the puppet art in which 
Frank Paris does not excel. His crea- 
tions are finely sculptured, exquisitely 
costumed, mechanically perfect and 
his floor presentations are accom- 
plished with feeling of rhythm, move- 
ment and harmony that mark him as 
a true artist, with a keen appreciation 
of music, the dance and all the finer 
details of presentation which enter 
into perfect showmanship. 


(see photo section) 


Festival members were given the 
opportunity to see the “original Howdy 
Doody,” as well as an impressive cast 
of. night club performers. On display 
also, were the figures designed for the 
Shamokin Woolen Mills, which were 
presented in VOGUE magazine as a 
full page advertisement. i 
sell high fashion from top woolen 
mills, the figures created so much 
attention that Frank received many 
offers to design womens’ costumes. 

As proof of his versatility, Frank is 
producer of the “John Begg’s Ballet 
Minatures”, which present an exten- 
sive repertoire of original ballets fo 
children. John Beggs is the choreo 
grapher. Frank is creator of masks 
and costumes. 

To list his theater and club engage- 
ments would be to list all the im- 
pressive spots in the country... bu 
one recent engagement merits notice. 
For a spectacular review, presented 
by Monte Prosser at the La Vie En 
Rose. the “Sa La Vie”, Frank created 
60 puppets in five weeks. Performing 
with four pianists at four grand pianos, 
five singers and a dancer, the fast 
paced marionette act proved to be one 
of the most exciting acts of the season 


LEGEND OF THE LIGHTNING 


The Tatterman performance of the 
“Legend of the Lightning” and “The 
Melon Thief” (reviewed under “Festi 
val Plays”) was sponsored by the 
Lousiana State University Summe 
Festival of Art and was the opening 
performance of the Festival. The 
Tatterman knowledge of good theate 
was evident in every phase of the pro 
duction. 
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Festival Exhibit 








Demonstrates 








SNOW WHITE 


“Snow White and the Seven Dwarfs” 
(reviewed in this issue) became “Five 
Snow Whites and the Thirty-five 
Dwarfs” when five casts of students 
presented it as the climax of the Insti- 
tute course in Rehearsal, each cast 
being responsible for one scene of the 
play. However, the most amateur 
manipulation could not take away the 
charm of the characters shown here, 
the Mirror, the Queen, the Prince and 
Snow White, and certainly the pri- 
vilege of operating the Snow White 
cast under the expert supervision of 
Rufus and Margo Rose will endear 
this show to Institute members for 
years to come. 


ROBERTO LAGO 


Roberto Lago (center) and Rameriz 
Jose “Pepe” Diaz (right) explain the 
intracacies of the “cer dznce” to 
Romaine Proctor (left), new council 
member. 

Accompanied by Maria “Cucca” del 
Refugio, a charming lass who needed 
to speak no English to win friends at 
the Festival, Roberto and Pepe brought 
us an intimate glimpse of puppetry 
across the border, convincing us there 
are no beundary lines to those who 
love puppets. The Mexican puppets 
are simple and appealing, proving 
once more that “gadgets” are not es- 
sential. 

The deer dance is one of Roberto’s 
best numbers and wis th> favorite 
-when he made his tour of the States 
several years ago. It is a symbolic, 
magic dance the Yaqui Indians from 
the State of Sonora, along the North- 
western coast of Mexico, perform be- 
fore they go hunting the deer, as a 
propitious ceremony and offering to 
their Gods.. They dance it to the sound 
of a small drum and a flute. There 
are usually two dancers. Usually the 
dancer wears a deer head on his own 


head, wrapping and masking his face 
under a cloth or simple piece of rag. 

The unusual method of holding the 
rod puppet, with the rod fastened in 
a special belt and with the cord around 
the operator’s neck, permits the use 
of both hands when operating the 
puppet. 


FESTIVAL EXHIBIT 


From left to right...Rena Prim, 
who was one of the assistant instruc- 
tors at the Institute and new council 
member, Leslie Heath of the Leselli 
Marionettes, and Alfred Wallace, 
newly elected President of the P of A, 
examine the “original Howdy Doody”, 
created by Frank Paris. Howdy oc- 
cupied a place of honor on one of the 
museum pedestals, which helped to 
display puppets so effectively at the 
exhibit. More than 500 puppets (check 
verified by Dawn Shirley, Wesley Ann 
and Audrey Wiksell) adorned the 
Lounge of Pleasant Hall and were ad- 
mired, examined and photographed by 
members, University students, faculty 
and townspeople. 


JOHN SHIRLEY 


The Editor would like to say here 
that the most tireless hard-working 
person at the Festival and Institute 
was John Shirley, newly elected Vice 
President of the P of A. John (left) 
is shown here demonstrating a special 
control feature to (left to right) Hazel 
Darling, Rev. Wm. Jacoby, Rufus Rose 
and Margo Rose. Spacious davenports 
and roomy wing chairs added to the 
comfort of the exhibit hall, and made 
such informal gatherings possible. 





(Continued from page 9) 
touch. For example, Little Red Rid- 
ing Hood is no longer afraid of the 
Wolf. She has been to school and 
has read all about him. 

The puppets Roberto brought to the 
Festival were large and simple hand 
and stick puppets without a great deal 
of detail in their makeup. The move- 
ment is lively, the music makes one’s 
feet move, the dancers are gay and 
abandoned; there is humor in every- 
thing. In the more “educational” ones, 
of course, there is more talking. 

The demonstration included “Hansel 
and Gretel,” and “educational” puppet 
play, dances—La Cucarachita, Mon- 
dinga, and Falas Dance. 

We thoroughly enjoyed having Ro- 
berto Lago at the Festival and hope he 
will become a regular Festival-goer. 

Ethel Bart Wallace 


WIZARD IN THE WELL 


It was good to see a Latshaw hand 
puppet show at last,—George has been 
so busy doing other things! He came 
up with a colorful, active little tale 
about a fuddy-duddy Wizard (com- 
plete with out-sized spectacles and a 
Brooklyn-garment-trade accent) and 
an orphan baby, name of Wilbur. 
Such an appealing little fellow! No 
words, just expressive “baby-talk.” 
Under the Wizard’s misguided maneu- 
vering, the toddler finally gets a home 
with Natalie Hackenschmidt (you re- 
member Natalie, she’s a P of A mem- 
ber). The Wizard conjures his well in 
the front yard so they can “drop in 
anytime.” The few props were un- 
usual, and used to good effect (plenty 
of rib-tickling business), one practical 
door for the front of the house, a win- 
dow way up on top of the proscenium 
for “upstairs”, a mischievious dancing 
mop (Natalie makes a big hit by 
shaking it out the upstair window). 
It’s a sprightly show, stolen by a 
cuddly, impish “babe”. 

Paul Entrikin 
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WOLF! WOLF! 


Another delightful show for child- 
ren was “Wolf! Wolf!” Spence and 
Alan Gilmore dressed up the old tale 
with the Gilmore’s humor and wistful 
appeal that is typical of a Gilmore 
production. 

A nice old farmer plants his corn. 
It grows while we look, and has to 
grow again and again as mischievous 
winged creatures push it back into the 
ground. But the patient farmer keeps 
watering the stalks, and finally his 
crop stays grown. The farmer is never 
too busy to take time out to fondle his 
fuzzy blue duck. A worm with con- 
siderable personality, a meaningful 
wiggle, and temptation in his husky 
voice, urges the pet to cry “Wolf! 


Wolf!” to bring the farmer from his 
work to play with his little blue duck. 
The duck yields to the idea, but plays 
“Wolf” once too often, and the farmer 
almost loses his playmate. 


A mouse mistress of ceremonies 
clears the stage and presents a group 
of variety acts+-lively and amusing. 
The audience enthusiastically partici- 
pates in the clap-hands performance of 
the Spanish dancers. The kindliness 
and charm of the Gilmores and their 
love of puppets and children shine 
through everything they do. Greater 
love hath no man, for Alan has sold 
home and business and taken to the 
road with Spence! 

Ethel Bart Wallace 


RAGGYLUG 


The “Easy” Entrikins, Paul and 
Helen, so-called because they can set 
up their puppet booth in seven minutes 
and twenty seconds, presented “Raggy- 
lug,” a homey, cozy play for young 
children. Mother Rabbit has all the 
qualities of a good, understanding 
mother who persuades her son to eat 
the “right” things, bathe regularly, 
and tidy up his room. Raggylug is a 
mischievous but affectionate little rab- 
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bit. But while the play teaches a 
great many things (one child counted 
twenty-eight!) it is more than just pro- 
paganda for being a good child (or 
a good rabbit). Suspense grows as 
Mother Rabbit leaves on a shopping 
errand after warning Raggylug against 
Evileyes, the snake. Raggylug sings 
to keep from being lonely. His 
friends, the Bee and the Butterfly, 
come to warn him that Evileyes is on 
his way, but the wicked snake has the 
little rabbit’ in his embrace when 
luckily Mother comes in the nick of 
time. The daisy at the curved en- 
trance to the rabbit hole, the round 
wooden bathtub, and the rocking chair 
add to the feeling of home. 

Four thousand boys and girls in the 
first and second grades of the Baton 
Rouge schools have identified them- 
selves with Raggylug. Since Helen 
Entrikin never takes a curtain call, 
the puppets are very real to children. 
They often ask, “Did you bring the 
puppets to the show?” One little girl 
said, “It’s too bad you came so late. 
You should have seen the play!” And 
as proof of the effectiveness of “getting 
things over” through puppets, another 
youngster thoughtfully remarked, “I 
am going to be nice to my mother. ’m 
not going to fuss at her any more.” 

Ethel Bart Wallace 


NESTOR AND THE ALLIGATOR 


The smooth performance of “Nestor 
and the Alligator” by the New Orleans 
Junior League moved them right out 
of amateur rating into professional 
status. The puppets were well made, 
the sets charming, the voices well 
chosen and varied, the manipulation 
excellent, the script entertaining. 

Nestor, the talking horse, sets out on 
a fishing expedition with two little 
boys who are frightened by the fero- 
cious alligator, who, of course, isn’t 
ferocious at all. He just has a tooth- 
ache. The turtle and the adventurous 
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Nestor plunge into the pond, where 
they see an amusing underwater bal- 
let. The crab shakes her castanets, 
Bubbles the octopus blows bubbles, 
starfish sing “Twinkle, Twinkle” so 
enthusiastically that they are snatched 
off stage by a cane. Everyone has an 
awfully good time until the  ill- 
tempered alligator arrives to spoil the 
fun and break up the party. He fol- 
lows the fleeing Nestor to the surface, 
where the boys and the horse pull the 
Alligator’s tooth and change his dis- 
position from sour to sweet. It was a 
good show! 

Ethel Bart Wallace 


PUNCH, PROCTORS AND PARIS 


A happy choice of puppet shows 
took us around town to see a variety 
of good entertainment. We started 
with a street performance of good old 
slapstick “Punch and Judy,” and went 
from there to the magic castle of the 
“Sleeping Beauty.” Brushing the cob- 
webs from our eyes, we attended the 
“Proctor Circus,” and polished off the 
evening at a swanky night club with 
the sophisticated and fast-moving 
Frank Paris. Applause from the audi- 
ence of three-to-seventy-year-olds 
shook the theatre. 

George Larsen’s “Punch and Judy,” 
though streamlined and Americanized, 
still had a red-nosed, villianous Punch 
with a real Punch voice. All of us— 
young and old—vicariously rid our- 
selves of our aggressions by watching 
the unmoral Punch whack his Judy 
after kissing her soundly. Doctor, 
policeman, cat, monkey, clown—after 
the usual horseplay—met Judy’s fate. 
Punch whacked away so enthusiasti- 
cally, with a “That’s the way it’s 
done,” that he had to resort to a fresh 
stick. The redmouthed alligator— 
after taking a lot of punishment from 
Punch swallowed the evil little brag- 
gart while we sighed with satisfaction 
as his coat-tails vanished down the 











alligator’s throat. Perhaps that is why 
Punch lives through the centuries— 
there is so much good and so much bad 
in the best and the worst of us. 

Ellen and Romain Proctor carried 
us off to the land of the “Sleeping 
Beauty”—land of fairies, dragons, 
spells, princess and prince charming. 
We glowed particularly over the 
spiders spinning their webs to conceal 
the lovely maiden; the field of ugly 
thorns turning into glowing roses 
when the dragon met his match and 
love triumphed; Prince Charming 
hacking away the heavy hundred- 
year-old cobwebs to reveal the sleep- 
ing beauty who had not lost her youth 
and needed only a kiss to live again. 

In the Proctor Circus, elephants, 
dog, clown, bear, and monkeys per- 
formed those miraculous feats that 
mere human beings can never accomp- 
lish. The generous Proctors exposed 
their trade secrets to the audience by 
showing how the tricks were done. 

Then we had ourselves an evening 
with Frank Paris on an exclusive hotel 
roof or in a: dimly lit plush night club 
anywhere from New York to New 
Orleans to San Francisco. This talented 
puppeteer in his spectacular, specially 
designed midnight blue suit, manipu- 
lated his graceful dancers in full view 
of the audience without a stage. Car- 
men Miranda, the beautiful and lithe 
of limb, in shining spangles smiled 
and swayed. Butch, Frank’s recent 
television dog, went through his amus- 
ing antics. Sonja Henie skated swift!y 
and smoothly. A versatile skeleton— 
hatted, gloved, and beribboned, strut- 
ted her bones. Frank himself danced 
as gracefully as his puppets! As a 
last number, a trick bicycle rider on 
a seventy-five-year-old bicycle made 
in France for a midget, raced around 
the stage. . Frank’s laquered perfor- 


mance was perfectly timed, dramati- 
cally executed, and loudly acclaimed. 
He proved again his place at the top 
of the list af polished night club enter- 
tainers. 


Ethel Bart Wallace 
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VARIETIES 


In his variety program John Shirley 
gave the smooth, perfectly timed per- 
formance that is required in this ex- 
acting field of puppetry. The puppets 
are beautifully made, and versatile, 
the manipulation of them was flaw- 
less. The whimsical humor of the dog, 
the subtle rhythm of the dancing trio 
in their break rhythm step, the fast 
moving execution of the juggler and 
of the trapeze artist were thoroughly 
appreciated by the audience. John 
Shirley projects his own personality. 
His effective showmanship makes every 
bit of business register with the audi- 
ence all through the fast moving act 
building up to the climax of his own 
dance with a negro jive dancer which 
leaves everyone clamoring for more. 

Marjorie Shanafelt’s Varieties were 
presented without stage. It was a de- 
light to see these trick marionettes 
taken from her large collection of a 
type of puppets which are similiar to 
those used in European countries for 
over two hundred years. A lady who 
sprouts dancers, a gentlemen who lifts 
his head on his hand, and Russian Cos- 
sacks who collapse and expand were 
among those shown, The construction 
and stringing of trick marionettes was 
in the olden days a jealously guarded 
secret handed down from father to son 
in the same family for generations. It 
was necessary for Miss Shanafelt to 
discover for herself the method in 
which each particular trick was ac- 
complished. Marjorie Shanafelt’s en- 
thusiastic reception on her recent 
European tour vouches both for the 
charm of her personality and the 
authenticity of her puppet creations. 

Her shadow demonstration, though 
not given as a public performance, was 
the subject of interesting discussion. 
She has been experimenting with vari- 
ous new materials, and methods of 
lighting the screen. For making the 
puppets she uses a light cardboard 
which is franslucent. The cut-out 
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portions of the figure are pasted over 
with pieces of ordinary crepe paper, 
bits of cloth, tassels of paper strips, etc. 
to gain various effects of texture and 
coler. In lighing the screen: Miss 
Shanafelt uses not one light, but two: 
a strong clear flood light, and a baby 
spot with color wheel. Both lights are 
equipped with dimmers making possi- 
ble a great variety of color gradations 
and combinations. By placing the 
lights in a horizontal plane a few 
inches apart interesting effects re- 


sult. If the puppets are held tightly 
against the screen, a clear single out- 
line appears, but if they are held 
loosely a beautiful color edging is 
given to the outline. Props placed a 
little back from the screen appear in 
multiple form and delicately trans- 
lucent giving a dimensional effect. The 
ideas, still in an experimental stage, 
will be further developed and ex- 
plained in a forthcoming article for 
the “Journal.” 
Lewis Parsons 


Paul McPharlin Collection 


(Condensed from a report by Francis Robinson.) 


It is fitting that the library and 
collections of Paul B. McPharlin 
should be preserved in Detroit, the 
city which through his untiring 
efforts became the center of puppet 
information and inspiration during 
his lifetime. 

On May 3, 1952 the Detroit Institute 
of Arts opened an exhibition entitled: 
“A Little World of the Theatre”: Pup- 
pets and Marionettes in the Detroit 
Institute of Arts—the Paul McPhar- 
lin Collection, thereby announcing 
the inauguration of the puppetry divi- 
sion of its theatre arts collection. 

This memorial to Paul McPharlin, 
who died in 1948 at the age of 45 
wes presented by Mr. and Mrs. 
William McPharlin and Mrs. Paul 
McPharlin. For many years Paul was 
closely associated with the revival of 
puppetry throughout the world. He 
was the leading spirit in the found- 
ing of the Puppeteers of America 
and his publications which cover the 
field of puppetry did much to en- 
courage this branch of theatrical art, 
recording history of puppetry and 
supplying technical advice to active 
puppeteers. From 1930 to 1943 he 
was editor of the international year- 


book PUPPETRY. He wrote several 
technical booklets on puppetry, and 
published the PUPPETRY IMPRINTS, 
a series of over 50 manuals, histories, 
plays and year books. One of his 
most valuable contributions to the 
puppeteers throughout the world is 
his PUPPET THEATRE OF AMERI- 
CA, a history, published posthumous- 
ly by Harper and Brothers, New 
York, in 1949. In the collection 
are also the typescripts of two great 
critical and historical studies by Paul, 
AESTHETIC OF THE PUPPET RE- 
VIVAL and PUPPETS IN AMERICAN 
LIFE. His files include correspon- 
dence, play bills, photographic rec- 
ords from puppeteers around the 
world. These records and papers are 
preserved in the Burton Historical 
Collection of the Detroit Public Li- 
brary. 

For years Paul McPharlin had his 
own company of puppets and his 
collection included not only some of 
his own designs such as “Saint George 
and The Dragon,” “The Last Night of 
Don Juan” and “Taming of the Shrew,” 
but also examples of the work of other 
puppeteers such as Tony Sarg, Martin 
and Olga Stevens, Marjorie Batchel- 





der, David Lano and Perry Dilley. 
In the collection are also examples 
of early English and American Punch 
and Judy figures, Chinese, Balinese, 
Javanese shadow puppets, and old 
vaudeville figures by unknown crafts- 
men. Outstanding single figures in- 
clude the tin-armoured Knights of 
Sicilian puppet shows and a giant 
puppet from Japan which requires 
three men to operate. 

Paul McPharlin’s library of books 
on puppets is considered one of the 
most complete in the world. In 
memory of his son and as an aid to 
the museum and its proposal to main- 
tain and augment the collection, Mr. 
W. H. McPharlin of 155 Wimbleton 
Road, Birmingham, Michigan, has 
established a fund to keep the collec- 
tion active and up-to-date and to 
further enthusiastic interest in the 


dramatic art of puppetry which the 
collection represents. 

The national organization, The Pup- 
peteers of America, and the Detroit 
Puppeteer Guild have pledged their 
support in assembling additional ma- 
terial for the collection and _ pro- 
motion of its use. The McPharlin 
Collection can be supplemented and 
in. this way kept up to date. Some 
representative puppets, especially of 
earlier periods, are needed to com- 
plete it. The collection needs for in- 
stance, an American Indian puppet, 
some good Turkish and Javanese 
puppets, some examples of Paul 
Brann and some Venetian puppets of 
the eighteenth century. 

The collection is already one of the 
finest in the world and it is desirable 
to make it the most complete in 
memory of Paul McPharlin. 


Puppets in Scouting 


oO. W. “Bud” Bennett 
(National Office Boy Scouts of America) 


Greetings to the Puppeteers of 
America from the Boy Scouts of 
America! : 

It has been several years since I 
have had the pleasure of participating 
in the Festival, and I have looked for- 
ward to this one as anxiously as any 
boy would look forward to his first 
fire engine. 

I think you are all to be congratu- 
lated upon the splendid results you 
have obtained in the growth of the 
P of A. I have certainly enjoyed my 
membership in it and I am particularly 
appreciative of the fine help given me 
by Lem and Mary Williams, the Proc- 
tors, the Roses and “old man” Stevens 
and his bride. They have been most 
helpful in technical details. Of course, 
any mention of the growth of the P of 
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A weuld be incomplete without an ex- 
pression of appreciation to Vivian 
Michael and Peg Blickle for the fine 
job they have done with the “PUP- 
PETRY JOURNAL.” Doggone! It 
feels good to be back with this gang 
again. 

Puppetry has been used in Cub 
Scouting for many years and it has 
been used because it has a very de- 
finite place in the program. “The pur- 
pose of the Boy Scouts of America is 
to promote threugh organization... 
the ability of boys to do things for 
themselves and others, training them 
in Scout craft and teaching them 
patriotism, courage, self-reliance and 
kindred virtues. ...” 

We in the Cub Scouting section of 
the Boy Scouts of America, in dealing 





with over 935,000 boys 8, 9 and 10 
years of age, must in our program 
planning suggest material which can 
be used in Strawberry, Nevada, or 
along Peachtree Street, Atlanta. We 
must have program material which 
brings the boy and his parents to- 
gether. It must have variety—it must 
be fun—it must be full of action—it 
must be challenging to a boy. 

Since puppetry in all its phases 
lends itself to a program which meets 
these needs, it certainly becomes a 
medium to be considered very favor- 
ably. For that reason it is included 
in four of our basic Cub Scout books. 
We know that puppets can be used 
to help train our Cub Scouts to work 
together. We know that puppets will 
help them develop the ability to en- 
tertain themselves and others, and we 
know that puppets can be used to 
develop the ability to express them- 
selves clearly and distinctly. Puppets 
can instill creative interest, stimulate 
confidence and strengthen parent and 
Pack interest. 

Many Achievement and Electives 
on the advancement side of the Cub 
Scouting program may be accom- 
plished through the use of puppets, 
such as handicrafts, reading, music, 
electricity, Indian crafts, etc. 

Many of us in Scouting have used 
puppets at camps where a blanket 
stretched between trees was our stage. 
We have used them for Indian page- 
ants, Indian dancing, for teaching tra- 
ditions. We use fist puppets, simple 
shadow puppets and marionettes in 
our work with 8, 9 and 10-year-old 
boys and, while every boy can’t do 
every type, we find that we have 
gained more by expecting a boy to 
do his level best. 

Many of us have found puppets 
very helpful in adult training. They 
do an excellent job in helping us put 
across the ideals or “big ideas” of the 
Movement. 

Since our yearly program is based 
on a series of monthly themes, pup- 


pets can be and often are used more 
than just once a year by many Packs. 
Costuming of a puppet is much easier 
and much less expensive than costum- 
ing an active boy. 

We are at the present time develop- 
ing a series of presentations on finger 
puppets and a new emphasis on sock 
puppets and shadow puppets. Any 
information or help any of you can 
give us will be appreciated. 

Down through the years our job 
in Cub Scouting has been to help these 
“little guys” to make an adjustment to 
group living. And down through the 
years your little guys have helped 
“our little guys” make that adjust- 
ment. 

May God bless you and all your 
efforts in bringing happiness to 
America. 


BOOK DISPLAYS 


Two opportunities to examine pup- 
pet books were available to Festival- 
goers. Louisiana State Library loaned 
their complete selection of puppet 
books together with a selection of 
books on the theatre, costume etc. 
Lawrence Maxwell, dealer in puppet 
books, supplied the Festival with 
several cartons of puppet books, some 
current, and out-of-print issues, many 
of which were purchased by members. 
A mimeographed list of his entire 
selection is available directly from his 
shop. (See address in his ad.) 


PUPPET FILMS 


Through the efforts of Budd Gam- 
bee, Ball State College, Muncie, Indi- 
ana, an extensive film program was 


set up for the Festival. Twenty-two 
puppet films were shown. He advised 
that the films were intended to givea 
cross section of the type of films 
available, and their choice in no way 
implied recommendation. Producers 
and distributors waived rental charges 
in order to make these showings possi- 
ble. 
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Baton Rouge was a ball, which is 
why so many of us found it hard to 
leave. For producing and_ stage 
managing a magnificent Festival, our 
applause goes to Wesley and Jean 
Wiksell, Paul and Helen Entrikin, Dr. 
Larry Bazzell and the others who 
worked to make ’52 Fest a success. 

The performances and demonstra- 
tions are being reviewed elsewhere, 
so we'll get right down to the Punch 
Lines. Alan “Gabby” Cook in all the 
way from California. John Conway 
and members of his company down 
from Canada with handsomely de- 
signed papier mache hand puppets on 
exhibit. As the Prince was about to 
kiss the Princess at one of the per- 
formances, Tony Little convulsed the 
audience nearby with his Punch line, 
“Oh, NO! Why do they have to spoil 
it... even in a puppet show!” 
Come to think of it, it IS against the 
cowboy code. Mighty fine to hear 
the children’s squeals of delight at 
George Larsen’s “Punch and Judy”. 
New Orleans Jr. League wowed us 
with “Nestor and the Alligator.” 

Big gold stars singled out the 
performers’ rooms in Pleasant Hall. 
The chic cloth hand puppets for “The 
Wizard of Oz” by the Evanston Jr. 
League should have been on display— 
full of charm and imagination. An 
eyeopener was the unanimous show 
of hands approving Roberto Lago’s 
tentative bid to hold the 1954 Festi- 
val in Mexico City. Cuca Ramierez’s 
adios to us was a Mexican hat dance 
in the lobby of Pleasant Hall—audi- 
ence sang and clapped the accom- 
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paniment. Encore, Cuca! Shirley O’- 
Donrol, now of Melbourne, Florida, 
beaming over her Master’s degree. 
Dean Raymond’s wife, Norma, being 
introduced to the wonders of a first 
Festival . . . and we to the wonders 
of Norma (future Puppetess?) 

BUSY SIGHTS ... Ruth Duncan 
doing national news releases . . . Ru- 
fus and Margo Rose preparing for the 
Institute . . . Council meetings (the 
new Council stays over a day). Vivian 
Michael doing three full time jobs 

. Journal Editor, Exhibit Chair- 
man, and Institute faculty member 
(and being cheerful). John Shirley 
working overtime at the Institute . .. 
Jimmy Rose helping cast 80 plastic 
wood heads without stopping. 

Absentees will burst with pride 
when they see the sleek cases design- 
ed for the P of A Traveling Exhibit 
by George Bethune and built by Joe 
Owens .. . and the impressive photo 
blow-ups on puppet history prepared 
by Spence and Alan Gilmore, which 
go along with them. 

Budd Gambee rounded up an ex- 
cellent program of puppet films—the 
most comprehensive look at puppetry 
in that medium we’ve had to date. 
Lem and Mary Williams happy about 
having their son Tony at the Fest 
with them. Les and Ellie Heath (the 
Lessellis) of California made a big 
hit, both personally and with their 
show. John Shirley, the new V. P., 
and his family parked their de-luxe 
trailer in the shade of Pleasant Hall. 

COMING AND GOING DEPT... 
Rod Young in long enough to help 





set uo Fest, then back to Atlanta TV 
with the Gilpins. Fern Zwickey and 
her husband, armed with a new movie 
camera cfi to South America for the 
summer. Spence, Alan and Ronny 
(who giaduated from Northwestern 
in June) Gilmore off on a Dutch line 
for tares. months in Europe. Spence 
will play at the British Puppet Festi- 
val in the Fall. Walton & O’Rourke 
playing in Reno. Frank Paris scooted 
off to New Orleans to oper at the 
Roosevelt Hotel. The Gordon Sis- 
ters, Mizpah Chenier Moress and 
George Larsen down to N O. for a 
post-Fest peek. Lea and Gia Wallace 
heading out for fifteen weeks of USO 
in Japan, Korea and Pacific Islands. 
Kent and Louise More to Chicago as 
“live” actors in the “Adam to Atom” 
pageant at the Museum of Science 
and Industry - 10 weeks starting mia- 
July. 


Bil and Cora Baird to the West 


Coast with spruced up puppets from 


B’way musical “Flahooley” and a 
few new ones, to try out another 
version entitled ‘“Jollyanna.” The 
Bairds copped most of the “Fla- 
hooley” raves, and we hope they will 
again. Their guest spot on “This is 
Show Business’ (TV) in May left us 
breathless. 

Joe and Mary Owens going to see 
Joe, Jr. graduate from the U. of 
Kentucky August 8. Marcia Owens 
graduated June 1. Little Joe (Owens) 
entered the student competition of 
the A. I. E. E. at Ky. and was sent to 
Tulane, where he came out third 
with 18 Southern Colleges represent- 
ed. The Yale Puppeteers celebrated 
their 25th anniversary as a team, and 
went into their 12th year at the 
“Turnabout” in L. A. on July 10. 
Their Turnabout Jr. has presented 56 
performances of “Tommy Turnabout’s 
Circus” (Saturdays) - it’s a live show 
for “children of all ages.” 

Otto Kunze’s puppets were used in 
a performance of Stravinsky’s “His- 
toire du Soldat” by the Cosmopolitan 


Chamber Orchestra (NYC), conducted 
by Everett Lee. Garnette Haskins’, 
Carmel, Calif. puppets were dis- 
played in Kramer’s store window 
during the Theatre Festival, and 
rated nice nods from the press . 

Rumblings in TV columns about 
another proposed cut in the “Kukla, 
Fran and Ollie” show this fall - down 
to once a week half-hour on Sunday 
afternoons. One columnist suggest 
that “Loyal Kuklapolitan fans wish- 
ing to vent their displeasure can 
complain to Joseph H. McConnell, 
RCA Building, New York, N. Y.” Also 
itemed that “KFO” will be heard on 
radio in a test run over NBC’s New 
York City station. If they click, the 
show wil! be heard over the network. 

Have you seen Bud Bennett’s hand- 
some page layout on simple shadow 
puppets? Lots of column news from 
Jim Menke, Jr., Kenmore, N. Y. He 
has just finished a musical comedy 
for his two foot actors titled “The 
Princess and the Cowboy”. Quaker 
Village Puppeteers, which is one of 
our most active groups, did a surprise 
birthday party performance for 
Emma Louise Warfield on their May 
18th meeting. Added to Mr. and 
Mrs. Ralph Little, Jr, who were 
hosts, were twenty-three members... 
a real celebration. , 

Marjorie Batchelder McPharlin, 
now residing in the Southwest, will 
be pleased to hear from you at this 
address, Robinson Ranch, R. 3., Santa 
Fe, N. Mex. 

What have YOU been doing? We 
want to know, so you can have the 
Punch Lines in October. Don’t de- 
lay!’ Do it today! 


Write to: 
“Punch Lines” 
George Latshaw 


295 E. Buchtel Ave. 
Akron 4, Ohio. 








There are many booksellers in the VU. 

S. but only one specializing in pup- THE TATTERMAN 
petry. Current books, whether pub- 
lish here or abroad, supplied from 


stock. Out of print titles, if not on MARIONETTES 
hand, gladly searched for without 

extra charge. Requests for informa- 
tien and inquiries with respect to 


specific volumes always welcome. Available From Coast 


Quotations given cheerfully. 
Lanienee R. Maxwell to Coast 

Box 91, Station D, New York 3, N. Y. in 

Programs of Distinction 

for Audiences of All Ages 
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Could Appear 
In This Space LEONARD THEATRE 


For $3.00 WESTERN COLLEGE 
Oxford oe Ohio 














The Hand and Rod Puppet 


b 
Marjorie Batchelder and Vivian Michael 
published by 
The Ohio State University 


“ADVENTURES IN EDUCATION” SERIES 





A practical book directed toward the Junior, senior high and college level plete 
with diagrams of puppets, stages, properties, lights, etc. 74 pages — 9 pages 
photographs and 19 diagrams — complete in every detail. 


Price $1.35 postpaid 
Ohio Sales Tax -03 


Working Drawings — 17 x 22 inches 
Full size working drawings of the hand and rod puppet with directions 
rice d 
Ohio Sales Tax .02 
ORDER FROM 





VIVIAN MICHAEL 
PUPPET WORKSHOP 


Ashville Ohio 


i asneteal 
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